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that the sculpture represents an elephant’s head, and 
that it was not modelled from the real creature. In 
other words, the craftsman was copying an earlier 
model (presumably made by some immigrant from 
Asia) without understanding the “points” of the 
elephant. 

In the introduction to his “Mexican Archseology” 
(1914) Mr. T. A. Joyce refers to Dr. A. P. Maudslay 
and Dr. Seler as leading modern investigators who 
“have done so much to place the study of American 
antiquities upon a thoroughly scientific footing.” It 
is interesting to inquire what the voice of modern 
science has to say with reference to these Copan 
elephants. 

In part ii. (text, p. 43) of his great monograph, to 
which I have already referred, Dr. Maudslay says, in 
his description of the figure which I have reproduced 
here :—“ The elephant-like appearance of these heads 
has been the subject of much discussion, but I fail to 
see any reason why the form may not have been taken 
from the tapir, an animal still commonly found in the 
neighbourhood.” But if this is so, it is surely a re¬ 
markable coincidence that, when the sculptor set about 
transforming the tapir into so untapir-like a form, 
he should have arrived at the precise profile of the 
Indian elephant. Moreover, if the tapir was so fami¬ 
liar to him, why did he mistake its eye for its nostril 
and its meatus for its eye? Why also did he add the 
embellishments exactly corresponding in distribution 
to the elephant’s pinna, tusk, and under surface of 
the trunk, which become meaningless if the creature 
is a tapir? The position of the turbaned man 
on the head, as well as the instrument in his hand, 
also become unintelligible if the head is that of a 
tapir. 

Dr. Eduard Seler holds very different views, which 
do more credit to his powers of imagination than to 
his plausibility. For he regards the objects under 
discussion as heads of tortoises 1 It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to follow the remarkable line of argument which 
led him to this astounding conclusion (Archiv f. 
Ethnologie, 1910, pp. 50-53). 

Dr. Seler’s view is all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that in the same journal two years pre¬ 
viously (Archiv f. Ethnologie, 1908, p. 716) Dr. W. 
Stempell (after reviewing the literature concerning 
these elephant heads from the time of van Humboldt 
onwards) vigorously protested against the idea that 
they were intended to be anything else than elephants. 
He claimed that no one with any zoological knowledge 
could have any doubt on the matter. But with an 
amazing disregard for considerations of chronology he 
suggested that they represent the early Pleistocene 
Elephas columbi 1 

If these sculptures, definite as their features are, 
were the only representations of the elephant in pre- 
Columbian America, one might perhaps bejustified in 
adopting an attitude of reserve as to their significance. 
But they do not stand alone. Another most remark¬ 
able and unmistakable .example appears as a head¬ 
dress in a bas-relief at Palenque (see Bancroft’s 
“ Native Races of the Pacific States of North America,” 
vol iv., p. 305). Another is a highly conventionalised 
representation of an elephant’s trunk, which appears 
as a projecting ornament on the Casa del Gobenador 
at Uxmal (Bancroft, op. cit., p. 163). 

- Equally remarkable instances of the use of the 
elephant as a design—in these cases the whole creature 
—will be found in the so-called “Elephant Mound” of 
Wisconsin, and the “ Elephant Pipes ” of Iowa (see 
Henshaw, Second Ann. Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, for 1880-1, pp. 152 and 155 respectively, 
and McGuire, “ Pipes and Smoking Customs of the 
American Aborigines,” 1898, p. 523). 
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The use of the elephant design in these different ways 
becomes more intelligible when it is recalled that in 
India and eastern Asia the elephant was frequently 
represented on temples and dagobas, and special sanc¬ 
tity became attached to it in religious architecture. 
Some of the earliest sculptured representations of the 
elephant in India, going back to the Asokan period 
(third century b.c.), are found to have the tusk and 
the ventral surface of the trunk exposed in precisely 
the same way as the Copan elephants (see, for example, 
A. K. Coomaraswamy’s “ Visvakarma,” 19141 
plate 91). 

Thirty-six years ago Sir Edward Tylor proved that 
the pre-Columbian Mexicans had acquired the Hindu 
game called pachisi (Journ. Anthr. Inst., 1879, p. 128). 
Fifteen years later the same distinguished anthropolo¬ 
gist directed attention (British Association Report, 
1894, p. 774) to the fact that the Mexican scribes had 
represented in their Aztec picture-writing (Vatican 
Codex) a series of scenes taken from Japanese Bud¬ 
dhist temple scrolls. If this is admitted—and the facts 
are much too definite and precise to be denied—the 
last reason disappears for refusing to admit the identi¬ 
fication of the Copan heads as elephants. For if_ it 
has been possible for complicated games and a series 
of strange beliefs (and elaborate pictorial illustrations 
of them) to make their way to the other side of the 
Pacific, the much simpler design of an elephant’s 
head could also have been transferred from India or 
the Far East to America. G. Elliot Smith. 

The University of Manchester, November 10. 


Commercial Firms and Scientific Inventors. 

The daily Press is now beginning to take up the 
question of encouraging British inventors with the 
object of capturing German trade after the war. 

May I direct attention to what I regard as a serious 
deterrent to any scientific man who is capable of pro¬ 
ducing inventions of practical value. 

As many readers of Nature are aware, after more 
than ten years’ practical experience in the use of piano- 
players, I patented an expression device, the use of 
which I found to be absolutely necessary in order to 
get the satisfaction I required from my music. It has 
now been put on the market by the Motomusic Com¬ 
pany, of 42 Eyre Place, Edinburgh, but both before 
and after this I found that it was quite impossible 
to bring it properly before the notice of some of the 
leading London firms. Had the makers merely raised 
difficulties of a purely practical kind no objection could 
have been taken to their attitude, but instead of this 
their representatives persisted in attempting to talk 
me down with arguments to the effect that it was 
theoretically impossible that my invention could pro¬ 
duce the results that I claimed for it. It soon became 
evident that these so-called practical men based their 
objections on an entire misunderstanding of the prin¬ 
ciples of elementary dynamics and physics, and it was 
quite impossible to make them understand things which 
I could easily have explained to one of my first year 
students. . 

It should surely be evident to the most _ practical 
business man that a fellow of the Royal Society, who 
has gained additional distinctions in mathematics and 
physics, would not waste time and money in patenting 
an invention unless he were perfectly satisfied as to 
its unique efficiency on theoretical grounds, particu¬ 
larly if the principles underlying it belonged to the 
branch of science in which he specialised. I have tried 
most makes of piano-player, but at the present time 
there is not one which l would care to play on unless 
my patented invention were incorporated in it. 
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It therefore became necessary for me to patent this 
device independently of commercial considerations, and 
the Motomusic Company soon realised its advantages. 
But until the attitude of commercial firms towards 
scientific inventors has considerably changed I shall 
continue to avoid undertaking any investigation the 
results of which may be directly capable of commercial 
application. If this be impossible, I shall continue to 
follow my previous practice of rendering such inven¬ 
tions unpatentable by the method of publication; and 
I advise others to do the same. Of course, there is 
nothing to prevent Germans from exploiting inventions 
that have been published without previous protection 
(e.g. the “Thermos” flask). G. H, Bryan. 


The Aurora Borealis of November 5. 

With reference to the description in Nature of 
November 18 (p. 314) of the appearance of the aurora 
borealis in Yorkshire about 7 p.m. on the evening of 
November 5, I may mention that I saw it at the 
same time from the neighbourhood of Broadley Com¬ 
mon, in the west of Essex, latitude 51 0 45' N. 

It formed a low, colourless luminous arch on the 
northern horizon, probably about 6° high and 30° in 
length. There were no streamers, and no movement 
was visible. J. 

November 19. 


As a supplement to the observations of Mr. Scriven 
Bolton on the aurora borealis of November 5, and his 
beautiful illustrative drawing (Nature, November 18), 
may I be allowed to record the following observa¬ 
tions. Mr. Scriven Bolton ceased observing at 7.40 
p.m.; I began at 8 p.m., although the aurora had 
been noticed about 7 p.m. The aurora appeared in 
the form of a bright whitish-green glow, of the form 
depicted by Mr. Scriven Bolton, extending on the 
horizon from N. by E., to W. by N., with streamers 
occasionally rising from it. At 8.25 p.m. the general 
glow was affected with pulsations, and at 8.40 p.m. 
five comet-like streamers appeared in the N.W., and 
a brighter patch of luminosity N. by W. A single 
streamer appeared in the N. at 8.45 p.m., and at 
8.50 p.m. a dark arch formed, separating an upper 
bright arch from the brightly glowing region beneath. 
This must not be confounded with the dark segment, 
so often seen in aurorae surmounted by a bright arch. 
This particular phenomenon I do not remember to 
have observed before in auroral displays. 

At 8.55 p.m. the luminous arch rose rapidly, reach¬ 
ing to the Pointers of the Great Bear, and became 
very bright. It then, 8.58 to 9.0 p.m., divided in the 
middle, and broke up into luminous clouds, which 
appeared to drift, until a very bright patch was formed 
due W. The bright clouds had disappeared by 
9.2. p.m., but five minutes later the summit of the 
arch formed again, though it was much fainter than 
before. It then increased in brilliancy, and disap¬ 
peared at 9.9 p.m. At 9.12 p.m. a very bright 
streamer arose in the N.W. At 9.15 p.m. the sky 
became overcast with dark, filmy stratus clouds. The 
luminous patch in the W. was also observed earlier 
in the evening, at about 7.0 p.m. The stars seen 
through these bright clouds were certainly dimmed in 
lustre. Looking at the bright glow with a direct- 
vision prism, I could only see a mere ghost of light 
in the green. 

The aurora was observed during a disturbance of 
greater intensity on the magnetic needles. A marked 
easterly movement in declination was synchronous 
with the formation of the dark arch, and with the 
rising and marked increase of luminosity of the bright 
arch. A. L. Cortie. 

Stonyhurst College Observatory, November 20. 
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A Remarkable Solar Halo. 

A somewhat remarkable halo was visible at Bristol 
for more than an hour during the morning of Thurs¬ 
day, November 11, between nine and half-past ten. At 
nine the sky was bright and almost cloudless; a couple 
of hours or so later it was completely overcast and 
much rain fell. The halo was white with a slight 
red coloration on the inside edge, and the whole circle 
was visible. The most striking feature at 9.30 was 
the clearness of the sky outside the ring, and its dark¬ 
ness inside. It looked just like a circular cloud of 
smoke bounded by a bright ring. When measured 
by my colleague, Mr. Broadbent, the diameter of the 
halo was found to be 44 0 10'. 

David Robertson. 

Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol, 
November 17. 


Rule for Determining Direction of Precessional 
Movement. 

Prof. A. M. Worthington has kindly pointed out 
to me that my interpretation of Prof. Watanabe’s rule 
(Nature, October 21, 1915) gives the wrong direction 
of azimuthal turning for the gyroscope. In my state¬ 
ment, for upper part of the wheel read lower part of 
the wheel. A. Gray. 

The University, Glasgow'. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPOSITION AT ITS BEST . 1 
(1) A LL who have enjoyed Sir Ray Lankester’s 
popular essays published in the Daily 
Telegraph under the title “ Science from an Easy 
Chair,” will be glad to have a third instalment 
of them in permanent form; those to whom they 
are new are to be envied. The mood of the essays 
expresses the conviction that while science is for 
foresight and the practical mastery of things, it 
is also for pur delight, “ in this world of unending 
marvels and beauty.” Far from echoing the old 
moan that increase of knowledge is increase of 
sorrow, the author declares that science “satisfies 
man’s soul.” To accept this generous apprecia¬ 
tion it may be necessary, however, to include with 
“science” the attendant feelings and imaginings 
which are usually kept at a stern arm’s length off. 

What are the characteristics of these masterly 
essays, when we get beyond their obvious qualities 
of learning and lucidity, experience and insight? 
The first is that Sir Ray Lankester, like Huxley 
before him, is able to show us the interest and 
significance of common things. Thus there are 
illuminating chapters on the sand and pebbles and 
shells of the sea-shore, on a piece of amber, on 
sea-anemones and jelly-fish, shrimps and barna¬ 
cles, on daddy-long-legs, on Christmas trees, and 
more besides. It is the function of art and poetry 
to idealise what we see and do every day; but 
science also has its share (for there are really no 
hard and fast compartmental rdles in life) in show¬ 
ing us the significance of the commonplace, and 
fine examples of lucid exposition of difficult, 

1 (x) “ Diversions of a Naruralist.” By Sir Ray Lankester. Pp. xv.+424 
(London : Methuen and Co., Ltd.) Price 6f. 

(2) *‘The Birth-Time of the World and Other Scientific Essays.” By 
Prof. J. Joly. Pp. xv. +307. (London : T. Fisher Unwin, iqts.) Price 
ias~ 6 d. net. 

(3) “ Birds and Man.” By W. H. Hudson. Pp. 306. (London: Duck¬ 
worth and Co., 1915.) Price 6s, net. 
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